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DISCOURSE. 


Psacu crit. 7, “He led them forth by tho right way, that they might go to a city of — 


habitation.” 


‘Tue sacred scriptures teach us that the institutions of 
the Jews were established by the overruling instrumentality of 
the Deity, that their movements were conducted by sensible 
manifestations of an Almighty hand, that their system of govern- 
ment and laws was constructed in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the Divine spirit, and that by the favor and blessing of 
Heaven they were led through scenes of vicissitude and trial to 
a state of prosperity and power which made them the wonder of 
the ancient world, and from which nothing, but their own per- 
verted passions, was permitted by the God of their fathers to 
cast them down. "The records of profane history inform us that 
it was the practice of the ancient heathen lawgivers to pretend 
to enjoy the advice and patronage of supernatural powers in the 
discharge of their functions. ‘Thus it appears to have been the 
universal sentiment of the earlier ages that the work of originat- 
ing the institutions of a people, upon principles of sufficient energy 
and durability, of framing their laws, and arranging their social or- 
ganization, requires more wisdom than we Possess. Here men 
have most confidently looked for, and most readily acknowledged 
the manifestation of a special Providence- 

If in any instance aid from on high has been needed in the 
direction of human affairs, it was needed in laying the foundations 
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of the English colonies on the American coast, and in imparting 
the first impulses of their progress. The bands of Puritans who 
settled these shores had conceived no less a design than this; to 
establish here a system of civil and social institutions, which 
Would secure them and their descendants in the enjoyment of 
what they deemed the rights of conscience, of political liberty, 
and substantially of political independence. I shall not attempt 
to enumerate and place in array the several points of evidence, 
‘which their history affords, that they did at the beginning con- 
template such a result. This would call for a minuteness of in- 
Vestigation and an extent of discussion beyond the limits of the 

Present occasion. It is apparent, I think, on the very surface of 
the record of their language and movements, that they had re- 
solved to organize their community on a footing as independent 

as possible of foreign interference, even on the part of the mother 

Country, and to secure, to as great an extent as at that age was 

deemed practicable, and in opposition to the prevalent policy of 
the older world, to each individual of their number the rights of 
Personal liberty of conscience and action. It was indeed a noble 

design ; and had it failed of success, the great and good men who 

Conceived it and devoted their lives to its fulfilment, would for- 

ever have had a claim upon the sympathy, the gratitude and the 

applause of the friends of humanity. 

But it did not fail. The sublime purpose has been ac- 
complished. The small company of faithful confessors came 
Sut from the bondage under which their spirits had groaned, were 
brought in safety through thé waves of the broad and then al- 
Most untried ocean, and here, in the midst of sufferings, priva- 
tons and dangers of which we can form no adequate estimate, 
they laid the foundations, accumulated the materials for the su- 
Petstructure, and commenced the erection of a new form of soci- 
ety and government which has thus far received the homage and 
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won the admiration of the world. It was indeed an enterprise 
of unparalleled difficulty, dignity, and magnitude, and it has 
been crowned with a success which never before awaited such 
designs. The most sceptical philosopher, when he considers 
the feebleness of the human means and the greatness and gran- 
deur of the result, must allow that here, if ever, there is reason 
to acknowledge the interposition of Heaven. 

Let us then at the outset ascribe the glory to God, and adore, 
with grateful hearts, the overruling and co-operating influence of 
a special divine providence in the entire admirable process, 
The spirit of God guided, the power of God strengthened, and 
the wisdom of God enlightened them. “ He led them forth by 


the right way that they might go toa city of habitation.” 


While we thus express our belief that our Fathers were «Jed 


forth” by the hand of the Almighty, it becomes us at the same 


time to do justice to them, as the chosen instruments in the 


great work. Their successors cannot too often commemorate 


them with honor. Their names are enrolled high among the 


highest of Lawgivers and Founders of States. It may be said of 


them above all others, that they pursued “ the right way”? in 


seeking “ a city of habitation.” 


I leave to more appropriate occasions, and in abler hands, the 


minute discussion of the principles upon which they rested the 
foundations of their social system. In passing, I cannot but re- 
mark that they seem to have been fully aware of the truth, that 


the only permanent and suflicient basis of a free, and happy, 


and virtuous commonwealth, is a universal diffusion of know- 


ledge. They had studied the history of nations and had medi- 


tated deeply upon the causes which regulate and determine the 


progress and condition of society, and were convinced that the 


general prevalence of ignorance and error had occasioned the 


degradation in which the mass of mankind had, in previous gen- ~ 
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erations, been kept. They looked upon the great religious re- 
formation which had recently taken place in Europe, not as a 
completed work, but as the commencement of a progress which 
ought to be continued until all error was undermined and ex- 
ploded, and all truth discovered and established. They believed 
that a community would be free, happy, and religious, in propor- 
tion to the extent of the diffusion of correct information in the 
minds of its members respecting their relations to God, to the 
future and unseen world and to each other, and the duties in- 
volved in these relations. In accordance with these views, they 
did all that was in their power to secure to their descendants the 
means of acquiring truth in religion and in every other depart- 
ment of knowledge. ‘They were strong in the hope that if this 
Breat object could be accomplished, the auspicious movement 
commenced at the reformation would be perpetuated and ac- 
celerated from generation to generation, and that, at no very «is 
tant period, their own posterity would exhibit to the world a 
glorious solution of the then unsolved problem of the union of 
liberty and law, of freedom and virtue. 

This was the leading and peculiar principle of the institutions 
of our Fathers. ‘Truth and knowledge were the pillars of their 
Political architecture. It must not be thought that it was their 
design to secure the perpetuity of the particular opinions and 
Sentiments, in reference to religion, morals or science, which 
they entertained. They were attached, as all men must be by the 
uniform and unalterable laws of our nature, to their own opinions 
and sentiments. But they knew that they were fallible, they 
felt assured that there was more truth yet in reserve, and they 
Combined a most ardent interest in the views they then received; 
with an equally ardent desire to escape from error and prejudice 
and attain to larger and larger degrees of wisdom. If any men 
deserve to he considered as having succeeded in effecting this 
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union between a love of truth and a thirst for truth, in acquiring 
this enlarged and liberal spirit, they are our first American an- 
cestors. ‘They were not disposed to denounce improvement as 
dangerous innovation, nor to fix the odium of heresy upon the 
advancement of the reformation. These were the objects to 
which they consecrated the country. And they call upon us 
through the churches, which they gathered upon the principle 
of seeking. and receiving, from age to age, more and more in- 
struction from the word of God ; through the schools, which they 
reared wherever the axe of the settler had let in the sun upon 
the soil, that the light of truth might also shine upon every mind ; 
and through that venerable university, the rock in the wilderness, 
where they opened a fountain from which continually increasing 
streams of knowledge might flow around every altar and every 
fire side in the land ;—through all their institutions they call upon 
us and exhort us to be lovers and promoters of truth. 

It was not for themselves, so much as for their descendants, 
that our Fathers devoted their time and talents to the work of 
establishing their civil and political system. They were anxious, 
more than for any thing else, to transmit to their children such 
a frame of society as would secure them as far as possible 
against the evils which previous generations had endured. His- 
tory does not present us with any examples, to be compared 
with theirs, of men devoted, not to their own personal comfort 
and advantage, but to the welfare and happiness of posterity. 
This solicitous concern for the condition of those who should 
occupy their places when they were laid in the dust, distin- 
guishes them above all other men. It was a most marked 
characteristic, gave a prevailing direction to their studies, medi- 
tations and prayers, and was the cause to which their unparal- 
leled success in laying the foundations of a new state is chiefly, 


under God, to be ascribed. 
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But however wise and sound were the principles upon which 
they had placed the foundations, and drawn out the plan of a 
future prosperous and happy commonwealth, there was one 
consideration continually bearing upon their spirits with an op- 
pressive and disheartening weight. It was their weakness com- 
pared with the dangers which surrounded them. 

A wilderness of unknown extent frowned before them. Its 
dark and mysterious depths were occupied by innumerable 
tribes of bold and warlike savages ; and although kindness and 

hospitality had been thus far almost uniformly experienced at 
their hands, no one could tell how long such friendly relations 
would continue. Nothing was known of the character and dispo- 
sitions of the more remote races, who might at any moment rush 

down upon the settlements in deadly confederacy, and sweep 

them into the sea. Persons who have not been familiar with 
the manners and usages of the North American Indian, cannot 
possibly conceive how much there is in them to startle the 

imagination and stir up the fears of a stranger. Indeed, when I 

consider the infinite variety of occasions for suspicion, jealousy, 

and apprehension, in their dissimilar and respectively unintelligi- 
ble customs and habits, combined with the other circumstances 
of their relative situation, it becomes a source of surprise and 
astonishment that the two races continued, for so long a period, 

in the enjoyment of peace and mutual confidence. It is a 

Perpetual attestation to the justice, integrity and forbearance of 

our Fathers and of the Indian races in contact with them. 

Notwithstanding the particular provocations frequently with- 
out doubt given by disorderly, quarrelsome and licentious indi- 

Viduals on both sides ; notwithstanding the unhappy theological 

Prejudice of the Pilgrims which led them to regard the native 

inhabitants of the land as occupying relation to them precisely 

similar to that sustained by the Canaanites to the children of 
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Israel, and notwithstanding the very unpropitious propensity of 
the Indians to consider and treat all the members of a particular 
community as equally answerable for the acts of any one of their 
number, a state of real and sincere friendship was preserved for 
along time at the first settlement of the colonies. As we are 
not able to appreciate the difficulty with which this result was 
effected, we cannot do adequate honor to the discretion, vigil- 
ance, and kindness of our Fathers, nor to the noble generosity, 
the manly confidence, and the lofty integrity, of the magnani- 
mous warriors who then swayed the councils and controlled the 
action of the native tribes. It becomes us to lament that the 
principles of justice and the obligations of public faith have in 
these later times been so openly abandoned and violated in our 
treatment of the feeble remnants of those original lords of the 
soil, who, in the days of ;their strength and glory, held out the 
hand of fellowship to the founders of our empire, welcomed the 
exiled bands to their shores, and continued so long to exercise 
towards them the offices of faithful friendship and liberal hos- 
pitality. P 

But the incentives to jealousy and animosity, although for a 
season overruled by the watchful efforts of the friends of peace 
on both sides, could not be eradicated, and at length broke forth 
into wild and fierce and destructive operation. No language can 
describe the sufferings which followed in the train of the Indian 
wars. More than once the whole civilized population on the 
continent was brought to the very verge of annihilation. 

Besides the dangers incident to Indian hostility, there were 
others which could not be overlooked. At that period the war- 
fare of maritime nations was carried on almost exclusively in 
reference to colonial dependencies. The theatre of conflict be- 
tween France and England, then the two leading powers of 
christendom, was to a great degree comprehended within: their, 
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respective American colonies. The annals of New England 
present a long continued succession, scarcely with a moment’s 
interruption, of perils, sufferings, and achievements of romantic 
interest derived from this source. 

Danger from still another quarter was discerned from the 
beginning, by the vigilant and enlightened patriotism of our 
Fathers. They looked with apprehension upon the movements 
and operations of the administration of the mother country. 
There is nothing to be inferred with more certainty from their 
history than that they had resolved, at all hazards and against 
all odds, to defend their chartered rights from infringement. 
They were jealous of the interference either of friends or of 
enemies from abroad. This spirit manifested itself even before 
they left England, and presided over the deliberations which 
resulted in the determination to transport their charter with 
them. It was never permitted to subside or to slumber for a 
moment in their bosoms. ‘The first generation of the Pilgrims, 
few and feeble as they were, would have resisted any attempt of 
the English administration to encroach upon their rights with as 
much promptitude and firmness as their descendants exhibited 
in the days of the Stamp Act. They would have resisted it at 
the very threshold. It would have met a steady and desperate 
opposition on every rock along the coast and in every hamlet 
throughout the wilderness. The same spirit which crossed the 
Ocean in pursuit of civil and religious liberty, if expelled by 
Superior force from the scenes of its first refuge, would have 
plunged still deeper and deeper into the pathless forest, and no 
Power on earth could have extinguished it until it had been 
Pressed beyond the summits of the rocky mountains and driven 
into the bosom of the Pacific. 

In cherishing this noble resolution to defend their rights 
against encroachment by the government in England, our Fathers 
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were encouraged and confirmed by the sympathy of a powerful 
party there; a party which was then beginning to make itself 
felt in the current of affairs, and which grew and spread until, 
before that generation had passed away, it overturned the throne 
and the hierarchy ; a party which in the days of its brief ascen- 
dancy covered the country with glory and filled it with prospe- 
rity, and which, but for the disturbing influence and treacherous 
intrigues of fanatics, bigots and hypocrites, would have placed 
England in the seventeenth century in the same glorious but 
responsible position which America was called to assume in the 
eighteenth, at the head of that mighty movement by which the 
nations of the earth are, one after another, to be conducted to 
liberty, happiness and rest. 

Great as was the encouragement which our first American 
ancestors received from the friends of liberty in the mother 
country, they could feel but little security in relying upon their 
aid. The patriots in England were then struggling into exist- 
ence and had not attained such a degree of strength and in- 
fluence as to afford an adequate protection to their friends in 
‘America, and when some years afterwards the administration of 
the government came into their hands it was manifestly all un- 
certain how long their power could be preserved. Our Fathers 
well knew, what is now the acknowledged glory of the English 
Puritans of the days of the Commonwealth, that in their hands 
was deposited the only hope of British freedom. They felt, 
with a painful solicitude not to be conceived by us, that every 
thing dear to them as patriots and christians was vitally con- 
with the political contentions and civil wars then coming 


nected 


upon the mother country. They appreciated the danger and 


the probability that, after all, these conflicts and commotions 


would eve 
absolute government both in church and state, and they were’ 


ntuate in the restoration to power of the principles of 
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deeply impressed with the conviction that the defence of their 
own rights and privileges from unjust encroachments would con- 
tinue to require the constant and most vigilant exercise of a 
spirit of energy, fortitude and courage. 

The course which our Fathers pursued, in view of all these 
dangers, was marked by their usual strong sense and _practi- 
cal wisdom. In this, as in every thing else, they were “led 
forth in the right way.” ‘They encouraged martial exercises, 
and diffused a military spirit throughout their entire population. 

The inhabitants of the English colonies in America were re- 
markable for a simplicity of manners and deportment which was 
frequently carried to an extreme of austerity. ; They had abjur- 
ed the elegant gratifications of taste and luxury. They were 
sworn enemies to the pomp and circumstance of fashion, They 
were plain, practical and frugal in their habits. They abhoyred 
every thing that bordered upon the pride of life. Their tun of 
mind was metaphysical and spiritual, and religion, in its doctrines 
and exercises, was the great absorbing object of their thoughts 
and affections. ‘The infusion of the military spirit into such a 
community was a work of no little difficulty, and it imparted an 
element to their character, which in combination with its other 
traits, produced a striking and peculiar result. The plain farmers 
and thrifty tradesmen of New England, were from the beginning 
familiarized to the images and scenes of war. They were ready 
at a moment’s warning to throw aside the implements of hus- 
bandry, to abandon all the pursuits of peaceful life, to fly from 
their fields, their workshops, or their altars, to the defence of 
their soil, or their rights. In raising the structure of the com- 
Monwealth, they were in circumstances not unlike those of the 
children of Istael who were engaged in restoring the walls of 
Jerusalem, « They which builded on the wall, and they that 
bare burdens, with those that laded, every one with one of his 
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hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon ; for the builders, every one had his sword girded by his 
side, and so he builded.” 

In speaking of the military spirit which the people of New 
England have inherited from their ancestors, it is necessary to 
distinguish it from that which is elsewhere manifested. It was 
not a spirit of violence and insubordination. It was kept in 
respectful and uniform subjection to the civil authority. It did 
not develop itself in a lawless ferocity of manners, or in a bar- 
barous and vulgar ostentation of physical prowess. It did not 
seek to display itself on any other theatre than the field of battle 
with the enemies of the country. The truly gallant heroes who 
figured in our early military annals, the Standishes and the 
Churches, were soldiers only while in the field. In peace, they 
were among the most peaceful members of the community. 
They did not lay claim to the possession of every kind of 
distinction and reward, and to exemption from every restraint 
of morality, civilization and good manners, merely because they 
had served their country in battle. They did not count it a 
part or proof of valor to set at defiance the laws of earth or 
of heaven. ‘They feared God, and that fear cast out “all fears 
beside.” They were good citizens, and good christians, as well 
as good soldiers. 

Every reflecting person must appreciate the wisdom and fore- 
thought our Fathers manifested in accustoming the people to 
the exercises of the military art and in infusing its spirit among 
them. If this had not been done, how brief and inglorious would 
have been their career! They would have fallen beneath the 
frst blow of Indian hostility. The heroic Philip of Pokanoket 
would have driven them from the face of the continent as easily 
as the eagle of his own native mountains shakes the dust from 


his wings. The whole power of the mother country could not 
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have saved the settlements from Canadian invasion. The bat- 
tlements of Louisburg and the heights of Abraham would never 
have been associated with the glory of England; and the Amer- 
ican Revolution, with all its momentous consequences, could not 
have occurred. 

The methods adopted by our Fathers for the accomplishment 
of the object whose importance has now been shown, were 
simple, judicious, and effectual. All the able-bodied men, 
within the boundaries’ of the several villages, were from the first 
gathered into train-bands and supplied with the implements of 
war. But these bands were severally few in number, without 
experienced leaders, without discipline, and in their disconnected 
State incapable of making much progress in the military art. It 
Was soon perceived that something more was required to be done 
to render the defensive force of the country effectual. Some of 
the most respectable and intelligent citizens of the colony were 
accordingly led to adopt the plan of organizing in Boston @ 
Company to be composed of persons most interested in the ob- 
Ject, residing in this and the neighboring towns and villages, who 
should assemble here as frequently as convenient, for the pul- 
Pose of performing, military exercises, of communicating to each 
other, and of diffusing through the settlements as much knowledge 
and skill as could thus be acquired. ‘They met for the first 
time in furtherance of their design in 1637, and obtained their 
charter in the following year. Their association was formed 
after the model of the “ Honourable Artillery Company” in 
London to which many of their number had belonged. It has 
been Perpetuated, with but a few brief interruptions, from that 

8Y to this, and we are now assembled, according to invariable 
Usage, to celebrate its anniversary by a public religious service 

In discharging the honorable duty to which I have been called 

on this Occasion, I have thought that it would not be unaccepta- 
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ble to this ancient association to point out the principles upon 
which it was organized and the circumstances which called it 
into existence. It is doing great injustice to any institution to 
estimate its claim to public respect by its utility at the present 
and passing moment. We must look backward and inquire 
whether it has been, we must look forward and inquire whether 
it may be useful, and our judgment must be pronounced accord- 
ing to the testimony of history and probability. 

History declares that this institution has done the Common- 
wealth great and good service. Its ranks were at the beginning 
filled by the most influential, intelligent and exemplary citizens 
in the colony ; in early times it contributed much to the preser- 
vation and defence of the country ; and in every successive gen- 
eration has exhibited a most worthy zeal to perpetuate its primi- 
tive reputation. 

Let us contemplate for a momenta few of the characters 
whose names adorn its roll. 

The most conspicuous actor in its formation was Roserr 
Keayne. He appears at the head of the petitioners for its 
act of incorporation, and was its firstcommander, Capt. Keayne 
was for many years an active and leading citizen and legislator, 
and with an enlarged public spirit devoted his influence, talents, 
energy and wealth to the promotion of the prosperity of the 
town, the church, the college, and the colony. He was one of 
the earliest advocates and most munificent benefactors of our 
public schools. The following extract from his will is not with- 
out interest to the friends of this institution. 

“ As for my burial, Ishall not desire any great outward solem- 
nity to be used, further than that which shall be decent and civil, 
as becomes christians; knowing that extraordinary solemnities 
can nothing add to the gain or benefit of the deceased, yet 


having been trained up in military discipline from my youngest 
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years, and having endeavoured to promote it the best I could, 
and since God hath brought me into this country, and seeing he 
hath been pleased to raise me as a poor instrument to lay the 
foundation of that noble society of the Artillery Company in 
this place, that hath so far prospered by the blessing of God as 
to help many with good experience in the use of their arms, 
and more exact knowledge in the military art, and have become 
@ nursery to raise up many able and well experienced soldiers, 
that have done some good service for their country ;—therefore 
to declare my affections to that exercise and to the society of 
soldiers, I shall desire to be buried, as a soldier, in a military 
Way.””* 

Epwarp Ginpons was another of the original members of the 
association. He was of noble descent, and when quite a youth 
was drawn by the spirit of adventure, then pervading all classes 
of society, to the wilderness of the new world. Johnson 
describes him as “ a man of resolute spirit, bold as a lion, being 
wholly tutored up in New England discipline, very generous and 
forward to promote all military matters.” He acted a conspicu- 
ous part in civil affairs, and is also distinguished in the history of 
the church. His first religious impressions were received under 
circumstances of peculiar interest. He happened to be in Sa- 
lem at the time of the gathering of the First Church. As he 
belonged to a settlement remarkable for its irreligion, he had not, 
it is probable, ever been the subject of serious influences. Curi- 
sity attracted the youthful stranger to the spot where the insti- 
tutions of the gospel were about to be planted. He witnessed 
the proceedings and insensibly caught the spirit of the occasion 3 
he joined in the fervent prayers; and listened to the sacred anthem 


* 

nee from which this passage is oxtracted, is one of the most remarkable produc 

Behe kind. It consists of about 150 folio pages of fine writing, all in hisown hand. For 

Very Con count of Capt. Keayne, #00 Whitman’s History of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
iPany, and Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s Journal. 
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as it rose from the bosom of the forest and echoed through its 
« sounding aisles.” There was a simplicity and sincerity, a 
solemnity and sublimity in the scene which compelled his admi- 
ration and overwhelmed his heart with emotion. He could not 
repress his sentiments, but advanced into the midst of the assem- 
bly and requested to be permitted to participate in the transactions 
of the day. Dr. Cotton Mather thus describes the occurrence. 
« A young gentleman belonging to another plantation be- 
ing at Salem, on the day when the church was gathered, 
was at what he saw and heard so deeply affected, that he stood 
up expressing with much affection his desire to be admitted into 
their number, which when they demurred about, he desired that 
they would at least admit him to make his profession before 
them. When they allowed this he expressed himself so agreea- 
bly, and with so much ingenuity and simplicity that they were 
extremely pleased with it; and the ministers told him that they 
highly approved of his profession; but inasmuch as he was a 
stranger to them, they could not receive him into their com- 
until they had a further acquaintance with his conversa- 
+ such was the hold which the grace of God now 


that he became an eminent christian, and a 


munion, 
tion. Howeve 


took of him, 
vorthy and useful person, and not only afterwards joined unto 
Vv 


‘6 church of Boston, but also made a great figure in the Com- 
, of New England, as the Major General of all the 
; it was Major General Gibbons.” 

the second Commander of the Ancient 


monwealtl 
forces in the Colony 

General Gibbons was 
orable Artillery Company. 


and Hon ae sons 
fof the high respectability which this institution con- 


Tn proo: 
tinued to ™ 


a few instances: 
Joun LevERETT was elected Governor of Massachusetts in 


1673. Heis described as “ one whose courage had been as much 


aintain from generation to generation, I will mention 
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recommended by martial actions abroad in his ycunger years, as his 
wisdom and justice were now at home in his elder.” He was sev- 
eral times chosen Commander of this company, and served in that 
station only three years before his elevation to the Chief Magis- 
tracy. 

The grandson of Governor Leverett, and who bore the same 
name, was President of Harvard College, and one of the most 
accomplished characters in the whole history of Massachusetts. 
His appointment to preside over the University is conclusive 
proof of the confidence and esteem of his contemporaries; and 

the wisdom and success of his administration haye tsitvea ai 
applause of posterity. I cannot refrain from repeating a { ” 
the testimonies to his worth which were simultaneous} oe : 

throughout the country at the time of his death. clin, 

One writer thus expresses himself;— 

« God, the fountain of Wisdom, Father of lights, God 
grace, furnished him with very great and useful endo bai ee 
both natural and acquired : he was fitted for, and si (th ie 
employed in sundry different stations and offices, and tine 

a Vi 


useful and serviceable therein. He was eminently ery 


Serviceable 
to the College for many years, as a Tutor, in well jy 


i structing 
and governing the students ; and since that, MUCHOS: 


5 for above six 
years as President. Many of the churches of Chr eee 


the Jand, have reason to bless God for those wort 

who were instructed and educated by him. Many 

useful in schools, churches and in the state hay 
> ha 


ist through 
hy pastors, 
Persons very 


i H . € bee 1 
indebted to him (as an instrument under God) for mue! n a 
ch of that 


useful erudition and knowledge which ry 
ender - 
5 them serviceable 


in their stations, and blessings to the public. God } d 
Nonour 


him to do good and great services in hi erati 
g es in his generation 
ration, Though I 


don’t pretend to give his character, yet I think I may trul 
: ™ say; 
he was a great man.””* y say: 


*Sermon on the death of President Leverett, by Benjamin Wadsworth i 
1 Pago 9. 
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A distinguished contemporary, himself one of the greatest or- 
naments of our history, speaks the praise of his friend, and 
mourns his loss in language of which the following is a part,— 

« Be silent, therefore, O all flesh, before the Lord. Only 
after a decent and awful silence, let us open our mouth to bless 
the glorious Former and Preserver of the spirit of man within 
who made him that soul he was, and who continued him 
so long unto us, and us’d him so far in services to his name 
among, us. Thanks be to the Father of lights, with whom is no 
ness nor any shadow of turning, and from whom this and 


him, 


variable 
every good and perfect gift comes down, who made him that 


shining J 
« For forty years together he has shone in this place and in 


ight he was so long in school and commonwealth. 


the eyes of this society, in near a meridian lustre. For his 


which we do but just remember, was so bright that it 
en then the noon of life; and the college and 


morning; 


yd to us ev! 


see) é - 
yejoiced in his early and uncommon light.” * 


country greatly j 
Another, who had the best possible means of knowing him, 

thus describes him,— 
« Jf David could say so of Abner, we may as truly say it of 

him, whom God has in so sudden and surprising a manner 

1m, 

natch’d away from Us. We have heard upon what accounts a 

sna awa 

e called a great man: and surely those things, 


man may D : 
atness especially consists, were eminently found 


wherein true gre 
jn him. 

«“ God, who designed him for posts of hon 
vice, form’d a great and gencrous soul within him ; 
beginning favoured him with peculiar advantages, by a liberal 
education, to cultivate and inlarge the natural powers and capa~ 
cities of his mind: and by the blessing of God on his indefati- 
gable diligence in his studies, he advanc’d exceedingly in 


% Sermon on the death of President Leverett, by Benjamin Colman, p. A. 
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wisdom, and in knowledge, both of natural and spiritual things. 
So that that part of Solomon’s character may in some good 
measure be applied to him, (1 Kings, iv. 29,) where it is said, 
God gave him ¢ wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and 
largeness of heart, even as the sand on the sea-shore.? Such 
was the largeness of his soul, as not to be confined to any 
particular kind of knowledge : but as he aspired after, so he 
made very considerable proficiency in, all the parts of valuable 
and useful learning. Philosophy, law, history, and other arts 
and sciences, together with the several learned languages, were 
well known to him. Moreover he was a great divine, and a 


great politician, or statesman, few or none understanding the 
times and seasons, and what ought to be done, better than he. 


So extensive and eminent was his knowledge and acquaintance 
with men and things, and people so apprehensive of it, that 
2 


they resorted to him, for information and advice, in almost every 
doubtful and difficult case that did occur. 

“ And as he had this part of a great man, viz. wisdom and 
knowledge: so he had that of courage, steadiness and resolution 
of mind. For, as he was for employing his great abilities in the 
Service of God, and of his generation : so he was never afraid to 
undertake or engage in any service, that God called him unto ; 
however great or many the difficulties and discouragements, 
that did attend the same.” 

“ But then, that which in an eminent manner qualified him 
for the superior and important office that he last sustained, was 
4 spirit of government, which in an uncommon degree rested 
Upon him. His speech, his behaviour, and his very counte- 
hance carried such majesty, and marks of greatness in them, as 
€xcited a reverence towards him in all that convers’d with him, 
and struck an awe upon the youth, that were under his govern- 
ment ; and the greatest terror in those, that for their ill beha- 
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viour or neglects, were examin’d and admonish’d by him: and 
it has been said by many, that were under him, when a tutor at 
the College, that they had then a fear of him impress’d on their 
minds, which they were never able intirely to overcome. And 
yet such a happy temperature there was in his conduct and 
government, that he did not lose their affections, while he com- 
manded their reverence, but was equally lov’d and fear’d. 

“ But, more than all that has been already said, he was a 
true christian ; a man of solid, unaffected piety, and a holy life, 
(which is the most divine and superior part of the great man,) 
one that feared God, and walked with God in prayer, and in.all 
his ordinances. A man of faith, charity and patience. A man 
of a catholick spirit, that esteem’d and loved all good men, al- 
though they differed in some lesser matters. One that was a 
true lover of his country ; and was no less a hearty friend to 
these churches: he greatly desir’d the establishment and 
flourishing of them, and was much concern’d at any thing that 
threatened theiy overthrow or injury. However, he did not 
place religion so much in particular forms, and modes of worship, 
or discipline, as in those substantial and weighty matters of the 
gospel, righteousness, faith and charity ; believing, as the apostle 
had taught him, that “ the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink ; but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost :” 
and accordingly « that he who in these things serveth Christ, is 
acceptable to a) ms ie “approved of men,” 
ote. Xiv. LG ron ini: en io * , 

“And as he was thus endowed with gifts and graces; so 
they manifested themselves in many great and good services, 
that were done by him. He by his diligence and industry went 
through a great deal of Jabor and service in the world: he gave 
but little sleep to his eyes, or slumber to his eye-lids; but was 
up early and late, in preparing for, or performing of the stated 
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and occasional duties of his post, or in projecting and managing 
some other weighty and important affairs that did occur. 

“ He was honoured with a great variety of offices and im- 
ployments in the world ; such as a Tutor or Fellow of the Col- 
lege, a Justice of the Superior Court, one of his Majesty’s 
Council, a Judge of the Probate of Wills ;—besides his occasion- 
al preaching formerly for several years, and his pleading in our 
courts of judicature, and his being Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives ; and besides several important negotiations abroad 
both of a military and civil concern. Since which he has now 
fov above sixteen years presided over the school of the Prophets. 
In which offices he has well acquitted, and in severa] ofsthem 

greatly distinguish’d himself by an excellent conduct. 

“ So that, in short he was a great blessing while he lived. He 
has done a great deal for the glory of God, and the Sood of 
people. He has been a main pillar in the Church 
State. He has been an honor and ornament to his Countr 
And he has been a faithful friend and father, a careful guid a 
guardian to the College, and in no little measure the crow: 


this 
and in the 


© and 


glory of the society ; which has not only increas d iene 
sed very much 


in its numbers, but flourished in solid and useful learning, under 
his administrations.”* 

In addition to the marks of distinction conferred upon Presi- 
dent Leverett, enumerated in the above quotat; . 
mention that he was a Fellow of the Royal “ee — = 
It is sufficient to prove the great respectability of the sac: 
and Honorable Artillery Company, in his day, to state the fact 
that when this truly great and brilliant character was elected He 
the Presidency of Harvard University » he was actually serving 
as its Lieutenant. 

In casting the eye along the roll as we approach our own 


* Sermon on the death of President Leverett, by Nathaniel Appleton, page 23. 
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times, we find the names of many of our best and most honored 
citizens. Allow me, my friends, to pause and gaze for a moment, 
with deep respect and admiration, upon the image which one of 
those names recalls to my mind. Twice he commanded your 
corps: he served for years in your ranks. The old men among 
you remember him as he stood by their sides, not merely in 
the gala days of these your anniversaries, but in times that tried 
men’s souls. All of us remember him as the venerable and be- 
loved Chief Magistrate of our Commonwealth. He was an ac- 
complished gentleman, a brave soldier, a benevolent citizen, an 
enlightened statesman, a pure patriot, and a sincere christian. Af 
ys what I have said, it cannot be necessary, but for the informa- 
Hontobthe passing stranger, to utter the name of Jonn Brooks. 
Having thus taken the testimony of history, and ascertained 
oat this institution has been useful and honorable in the previous 
circumstances of the country, let us turn and inquire whether 
there is any probability that in future times it will be alike useful 
gud honorable. The principle by which we have been governed 
= reaching the conclusion that our ancestors were wise in organ- 
izing it, and their successors in transmitting it, was that the state 
of the Country required the diffusion of a military spirit through 
the mass of the population. Had there been no dangers to ap- 
Prehend which would call for resistance in arms, it would have 
been the very extreme of folly to have devoted their attention, 
and time, and substance to military exercises; it would have 
been the height of wickedness to inspire a passion for war 
into a community which would never be liable to the necessity 
of engaging in war. Upon the same principle must it be deter- 
mined whether this and similar institutions ought to be sustained 
any longer, 
The practical and authoritative solution of the question, how 


much of a military organization the circumstances and prospects 
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of the country require, belongs to the legislative deliberation of 
the constitutional representatives of the sovereign people. So 
long and so far as they pronounce such organization necessary, 
it will be the duty of their constituents to carry their enactments 
into effect, and to treat with respect all institutions thus formed 
under the auspices and requisitions of the law of the land. If 
however the diffusion of knowledge, virtue, and religion, should 
authorize the belief that wars would be no more, it would become 
the duty of the legislature to relieve the people of the burdens in 
reference to military service which they now bear ; and then it 
would be the duty of this and all similar associations to disarm, 
disband, and disperse. None would be more strongly bound to 
hail with joy such an era, than the successors and representatives 
of the pious, peaceful and industrious patriots and christians who 
founded and have perpetuated this company. 

As believers in the sure word of Prophecy, we are — 
in the faith that it is the divine purpose that this era shall come - 
as friends of humanity we approve, honor, and invoke ie 
blessing of Heaven upon those philanthropists and benefactors 
of their race who are devoting themselves to the glorious work of 
disseminating throughout the world the Principles of peace ; and, 
as the followers of the Prince of Peace, we are bound to co- 
ate with them to the extent of our ability, 

Has this era already commenced ? 


oper- 


Th looking beyond our own country for an answer to this 
(estion, we find ourselves unable to reply in the aflirmative, 
There is indeed a general and strong reluctance among the na- 
tions to engage in war, which to some Considerable extent, may 
be ascribed to the increasing influence of christian principles and 
Sentiments. Still, however, it seems almost inevitable, that the 
Stitting incidents and movements of the age will result in a gen- 
eral conflict in arms. ‘The friends of the old order of things 
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must sooner or later see the necessity of putting their cause to 
the issue of war; and the advocates of more liberal institutions 
of government—the same innumerable host, spread through all 
nations and speaking all tongues, whom a late British statesman 
im an unguarded moment first summoned to prepare for the strug- 
gle—are waiting to fight the great battle of liberty. If the issue 
of that conflict should be favorable to the cause of freedom, 
then there will be good reason to expect a speedy approach 
of the universal reign of peace; if it should be disastrous to that 
cause, the hopes of christian philanthropy, bereft of all reliance 
on earth, would repose in silence upon a still distant prospect, 
disclosed to the eye of faith by the promise of God. 

If there be no ground for the conclusion that the era of peace 
has dawned upon other nations, may we not indulge the belief 
that its rays have begun to beam upon our own land? 

Tn answer to this question, it may confidently be affirmed, 
that to us, if we can depend with assurance upon the perpetu- 
tty of the union and the preservation of the constitution of these 
States, the era of peace has come, and that this and all 
similar military institutions might safely be abolished. ‘There is 
no danger of external aggression, so long as we present a united 
front. While the people of these States extend themselves 
with hands locked in fraternal embrace along the whole line of 
their coast, they constitute a bulwark of defence more impen- 
etrable than walls of brass; “the world in arms” would make 


NO more impression upon them than the ocean upon te rocks 
beneath their feet. ‘The only occasion that could arise for 
the use of an armed force, would be local disturbances and 
insurrections. ‘These would seldom occur, would always. be 
confined within» narrow” limits, and a_ vigilant and vigorous civil 
police would be fully adequate to their prevention or sup- 


pression. 
4 
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The question to which we are ultimately brought, then, is 
this. Can we depend with assurance upon the perpetuity of the 
union and the preservation of the constitution of these States ? 

It is not for me, it is not for any individual,—it is for 

you, it is for the people of America,—to answer this question. 
The present. generation, and that now entering upon the stage, 
are summoned in providence to determine whether the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be destroyed, or whether it shall 
continue for indefinite ages to guard and bless our land, and to 
guide and encourage the nations. The great and decisive trial 
of our institutions is approaching. ‘The enemies whom they are 
now required to meet, are not to be repulsed by these visible, 
material munitions of war. ‘The weapons we are now to wield 
are not carnal, but spiritual. Selfish ambition, local jealousies, 
party spirit, and all the passions which have heretofore blighteq 
the prospects of liberty and truth, and swept with a tide of de. 
struction over the fairest scenes of human peace and Prosperity, 
threaten to break loose through our Jand. Nothing but the 
general diffusion of a lofty, enlightened, and watchful patriotism, 
of a spirit of moderation and generosity, of a respect for law, 
order, justice, and truth, and of an active and faithful zeal in their 
Promotion, can carry our institutions through the trials that hang 
over their path. The solemnity of the obligation which binds us 
to bear them on in safety and to secure their final triumph, 
cannot be expressed in stronger or better terms than it was on 
this anniversary, nearly forty years ago. } 

“Ttis a duty,” said the distinguished preacher on that occa- 
sion, “ we owe to heaven and to earth; to the cause of liberty 
in all Countries, which looks to us for direction and encourage- 
Tent ; to our fathers who bestowed, and to our children who 
wal receive the fair inheritance, whose execrations we shall 
Tichly merit, if it be not transmitted to them undiminished; to 
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the sages and heroes, who paid the price of our freedom with 
their counsels, labors, wounds and death; to that God who 
fought our battles and ordained our triumph, who hath set us on 
an eminence, a ‘lesson to the oppressor, and an example to the 
Oppressed,’ a sublime and instructive spectacle to the world.’’* 

Let us not shrink from the position to which we are called. 
Let us not regret that we are placed in circumstances which 
devolve upon us great, difficult, and responsible duties. Let 
4s rather rejoice that an opportunity is thus given to labor and 
Watch and struggle for the good of those who are to come 
after us. May other generations rest in secure enjoyment and 
dwell at ease. Let us esteem it a privilege that we live at 
@ time when the exercise of every virtue and of every energy 
of patriotism is required at our hands. May our descendants 
ts Prosperous and happy ; it is for us to win the glory of being 
faithful, useful, and successful in the allotted trial-+ 

History informs us that a Carthaginian warrior led his son, 
when at the tender age of nine years, to the altar, and compelled 
him to swear eternal hatred to Rome. That noble youth be- 
came the greatest general of all antiquity ; but the oath, thus 
™posed and administered, expressed an unworthy passion, and 
Save a direction to his career which involved him at last, and 
With him his country, in ruin, Such an oath cannot be ratified 
0 heaven. 

But let the American patriot lead his child forth through fields 
Smiling in peace and covered with plenty ; let him point out the 
blessings which liberty spreads over the land; let him describe 
the equal, uniform, mild and beneficent operation of our institu- 
Hons of education, government and law; let him relate the toils, 

* Sermon by Rey. John Thornton Kirkland, before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
Pany, in’1795. 


+“ Secunda felices, adversa magnos probent.?? 
Plin, Paneg. ¢. xxx1. 
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the privations, the sufferings our ancestors of each generation 
endured to transmit to us the inheritance upon which we have 
entered ; let him direct his view to other nations groaning under 
the oppressive weight of despotism, or struggling with convulsive 
throes to escape from chains which have never bound our limbs; 
let him open his ears that he may hear the voices of encourage- 
ment, of entreaty, and of warning, that we fail not in the great 
experiment of freedom, as they rise from the anxious friends of 
humanity in every region ; let him tell him of the thanks of future 
ages if the generations to whom the trial of these institutions is 
committed shall have been found faithful, and of the favor an d 
blessings which the Ruler of all the earth has in store for tho. 

who are fellow workers with him in promoting the happj “ 
and improvement of his creatures. And when his young a? 
is made to swell with a lofty and solemn sense of his dy ia SO; 


responsibilities, let the father and the child look up on hj sud 


: ; h 
call God to witness to their vow of everlasting fidelity Sad 
° the 


cause of liberty. Such a vow would be approved ang P 
tioned in Heaven. Let it then be made by the whole ite 
May each generation as it rises, feel the magnitude o¢ a 
tent committed toit. May the blessings of freedom, knowleg : 
virtue, truth, and peace, be transmitted from age to age, like “4 : 
torch at the Grecian games which flamed with new lustre as : 
was tossed from hand to hand. And may God, who “leg one 
Fathers forth by the right way” to this « city of habitation.» a 
forever its shelter and strong tower. von 
While He is our defence we cannot be moved. 
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Officers elected in 1831. 


Witram B. Apams, of Marblehead, Capt. 


Amasa G. Smurrn, 1st Lieut. 
Isaac Davis, 2d Lieut. 


Joun Earon, Ad. 


Officers elected in 1832. 


Joun L, Tyner, Capt. 
Tuomas Davis, Ist Lieut. 
Cuaries D. Freup, 2d Lieut. 
Epenrzer Stove, Ad- 


SP ages. 


